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(Concluded from page 766.) 
| 
Being in meeting, in a comfortable frame of! 


eee Serre 


then resolve otherwise. I went to mectingsasa 
slave to his labor. At home I dare not sit down 
in solitude, being sure to meet with judgment, 
and into company I could not go, without wound- 
ing myself, by pretending to be what I was not, 
lest I should be suspected grave; concluding, 
every one that looked on me earnestly, knew how 
it was with me. 

Thus was I harassed as betwixt the upper 
and nether millstone, often wishing for death 
and that [ never had been born: so great was my 
strait, I could not.go back again, because I was 


| not able to shake off the principle of truth; and 


had thoughts of flinging myself into the jaws of 
death. Yet, forever praised be the name of the 
Lord, his mercy withheld the devourer, and pre- 


spirit, I found a motion in my soul, moving me/ served me ; giving me to see into his false insin- 
to worship God in vocal prayer; and, although | uations, and to believe that the life, which was 
I had known the same power in my own cham-| in his power to take at his pleasure, would not 
ber, and with pleasure submitted to it there, yet | be a sufficient atonement for *' ose rebellions I 


here not yielding to the impulse, my heart, and 
all that was within me, became confused; the 
whole fabric was shaken, and this was taken no- 
tice of by a friend that sat behind me, who, as| 
soon as meeting was over, asked me how I did ; 
saying, she was sure I had been ill. I answered, | 


had been guilty of: and I was brought to an 
abhorrence of those thoughts which I had been 
made to conceive. And herein did the good- 
ness of the Lord appear so evident that I resolved 
to keep close to meetings. But, alas! when 
there, instead of keeping close to my exercise, 


I was but indifferent, as well I might. This| I, through fear, kept myself from it, and sat, as 
seemed a good caution to me, as I desired to/ it appeared to me, empty, void and waste; emp- 
keep my exercise to myself. | ty of those desires I used to possess; void of all 

Not many more meetings passed, before I was | that was good ; and waste, as being laid aside by 
tried again; when I fixed my body as firm as I| the Almighty; and all through a slavish fear 
could, but found it impossible to still my mind. | that I could not draw nigh to God. I sat as 
I knew too well how it was with me; though the | though I had nothing to do, but to sce with a 
whisperer would persuade me it was all imagina- | wishful eye others partake of that food, which 
tion. | my soul stood in need of; yet my state was dif- 

In this way did I trifle so long, that the dis-| ferent from those who are at ease in Zion; for 
pleasure of the Almighty seemed hot against | when I have looked at those who, I thought, were 
me, and life and death were set before me. I} in aright frame of mind, theyscemed to be feed- 
was all in confnsion both at home and abroad, ing at the Lord’s table, whilst my hungry soul 
wishing myself any other creature; and here stood in a state of estrangement from him, with- 
I moiled and turmoiled, till I could bear it no | out courage enough to seek the scattered crumbs. 
longer ; and, at length, concluded it best to| Thus it was with me many days; till in one 
break it to a friend: when he signified it had| meeting, growing faint, a state of drowsiness 
been for some time in the secret of his thoughts, | overtook me, a thing which I was not naturally 
that something of that sort lay upon me ; and, | given to; yet so far did it prevail, that I was 
though I here proved, that it was not in man, | forced to pinch myself, to keep awake. Now I 
by the force of argument and tender advice, to} thought myself worse than ever I was in my 
subject my stubborn will; yet I received some) life; for, in my childhood, I had the form, which 
advantage from it, and acknowledged the truth | I left to possess the power ; yet here I found not 
of that advice, which I did not closely follow, | so easy an access as [ had expected ; and though 
but became in myself asa piece of contradic-|I sought, and sought, instead of meeting with 
tion. Sometimes I would follow the Lord, and! my true friend, 1 met with my enemy, dressed 
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in the doctrines of election and reprobation.— 
This I had been led into some years before, and 
now had much ado, through the sense of my own 
unworthiness, to shake it off; laboring hard 
against the temptation of destroying myself, and 
foolishly wishing some accident would do that 
office. But here the riches of God’s grace again 
appeared. I was brought to see and acknow- 
ledge, that, if my soul perished eternally, the 
Lord was but just in his dealings with me; and 
these considerations had some effect; I desired 
to be brought back to my former state, that I 
might have access to his power, be a witness of 
his love, and tried once more. 

My pen surely would fail, ere I could fully set 
forth the condescensions and long-sufferings of 
the goodness of my Creator towards me. I here 
knew my pardon sealed ; but my peace lasted not 
long; for [ was quickly tried again and again; 
and still I did not give up. I wassensible, that 
I flinched from that power which was ready as a 
hand to help me: and therefore worse and worse, 
said I to my soul. It will never be better with 
thee, suggested the enemy. I knew not which 
way to turn; I wassweary of my own obstina- 





1 
| 


a cy. I would now see what I could gain by self- 
ortification ; gud as I could’ not work, I would 


eat but.litgles I studied several ways to afilict 
myself; and have thought, glad should I be, if 
Ihad no tongue. Here again I had cause to 
know the old prompter to be near to aug- 
ment my distress; which, with my own dis- 
obedience, made the whole creation appear to be 
against me. Oh! I wasin such perplexity, that 
I said, now shall [ fall by the hand of my ene- 
my. I fretted and chafed at myself, and every 
thing about me, and could not come at submis- 
sion. 

At one time, as I was seriously reflecting on 
my situation, these thoughts passed my mind, 
and surprised me; if thou be a God of power, 
make me willing.” This was no sooner past, 
but they were followed as quick, in comparison, 
as lightning, by, “ Soul, detest thou this pre- 
sumption; for though he is a God of power, it 
is in his time he willredeem.”’ I was astonisled, 
and said, “ Lord, what is it?” and it came thus 
before me, “there is war in heaven, Michael 
and the Dragon.” When the flutter was over, 
I remembered the passage, where it is said, ‘in 
the day of my power, my people shall be a will- 
ing people ;” and I was consolated by it. 

There also fell out another singular occur- 
rence about this time, which I cannot well omit. 
I was fully persuaded in myself, that if I went 
on in this obstinacy, my house would be laid 
waste ; and within a month afterwards, we had 
in the view of many spectators, a wonderful de- 
liverance from fire; during which, whilst others 
were busy, in considering how it should happen, 
I was as busy in reflecting on myself as the 
cause; and it weighed me down in humble ac- 






knowledgements unto God, for his merciful pre. 
servation. The world, in a comparative way of 
speaking, seemed now to be near an end with 
me; and as if a total eclipse was drawing on, 
every scene and objectlooked gloomy ; and which 
ever way I turned my eye,an angry God ap. 
peared. There was no shelter for me; nothing 
now to defend myself with, or way of escaping; 
and nature must yield. 
In a little time the trial came again ; and, in 
that moment, the enemy of my soul suggested, 
that if I got up, I should not be able to stand; 
but, thanks to the Almighty, I was strengthened 
to try, and found him a liar. The expression 
of a few words produced a blessed change.— 
There seemed now a new heaven and a new earth; 
old things passed away, and all things belonging 
to my state, became new ; no more guilt for past 
disobedience remained; but new embraces and 
new covenants filled up that joyful day. Yet | 
looked forward with anxiety to another meeting 
day; andthough I formerly thought meetings 
did not come fast enough, yet now they seemed 
to come too soon. Intwo or three of them, I 
sat under a degree of slavish fear; yet truly de 
sired to keep my integrity and obedience. At 
length a second trial came; I was moved to kneel 
down, and, while I viewed the place, my soul 
secretly breathed thus before the Lord, ‘ Here 
is the place of my execution ;” and seeing the 
boss, “This is the block whereon | must yield 
up the pride of nature, for a testimouy of my 
obedience: remember me, oh Lord! and the 
conflicts that I undergo to serve thee. Accept, 
O Lord, the sacrifice.’ Ithen kneeled down; 
and when I arose, this came into my mind, “ the 
life that I must now live, must be by faith in Je 
sus Christ.” 
Thus persevered I on in obedience, which 
wrought unspeakable satisfaction, and brought 
my soul, by degrees, out of the place of thral- 





















































































































































dom and bondage ; and thus, by the goodness of Si 
God, were the strong holds of sin and satan speal 
brought down, and the joy of my salvation re-f '™¢ 
stored. Meeting-times and days were pleasant} ‘Sta 
again, whilst my soul worshipped the living God} * th 
in the house of prayer; and whilst I stand as on edifi 
the banks of deliverance, resounding hosanna in} "0 
the highest ; having the harp of thanksgiving} ™ & 
put into my hands, my song shall be of mer- ed \ 
ciesand of judgments, through which my soulf . 1 
has been so far redeemed ; and of the victory of | "8 
the lamb, by whose right hand, and everlasting | UT 
arm, my soul’s enemies have been driven back, } P@ 
scattered, and put to flight. a 

Now, what haveI torender to my God, for spi 
this most glorious work, the salvation of my} 1 
soul, but the humble acknowledgments of the the 
most unworthy and vilest of sinners; who, by§ do} 
his most gracious condescendings, is enabled to} an 





ascribe honor, adoration, dominion and renown, 
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sith praises and thanksgiving, as due tohis eter-| To speak with the tongues of men or angels 
sal love, for ever more. on religious matters, is a much less thing than 
Upon perusal of the same, to know how to stay the mind upon God, and 


My soul’s enlivened with a flame abide with him in the closet of our heart, ob- 
Of holy zeal, that Imay know 


The head of God in all do. serving, oe adoring and obeying his holy 
Oh, that I may therein confide, eS . 

And by the rigdteous Judge be tried ; Rhetoric and fine language about the things 
This is of my desire the seope, of the spirit is a vainer babble than in other 


That of my love, my faith, and hope, matters; and he that thinks to grow in true 
I may not be ashamed; and have 


hn inkertnaee beyond the grave s goodness by hearing or speaking flaming words 
Which to enjoy, Lord, grant that I or striking expressions, as is now much the way 
In fear may live, and favor die; of the world, may have a great deal of talk, but 
And that my soul may on the wing will have but little of his conversationin Heaven. 
Of hallelujah meet our King. I have wrote very largely on the Spiritual 
———s 1 . — | Life, and he that has read and likes it, has of all 
Wi ec to - jus aie x — late | men the least reason to ask me any questions 
en ’ » OF LVortamp- | about, or visit me on that occasion. He under- 
fon, in answer to one from the latter, wherein | stands not my writings, nor the end of them, 
he ae to = - . desire to pay him & | who does not see that their whole drift is to call 
ieee tie come ae y > Fecelve instruction | all Christians to a God and a Christ within them, 
ie ” eal — a ‘ aac MIFE-' as the only possible, Life, Light and Power of 
= 0 your intention o Sa ere 1 can say | all goodness they can ever have; and therefore 
nothing to encourage it, and though my counte- as much turn my readers from myself, as from 
nance would have no forbidding airs put on by | any other lo here, or lo there. I invite all people 
myself, yet as old age has given me her own | to the marriage of the Lamb, but no one to my- 
complexion, I might perhaps bear the blame of | self. Your humble servant, 
it. L. 
But my chief objection against a visit of this 
kind, is the reason which yon give for it, viz: 
for my instructive conversation on the Spiritual | renege esate wasienaseMaapeesovs 


Life. The following letter has been addressed by Mr. 
An appointment for religious conversation has Augustus Petermann to the editor of The London 


a taking sound, and passeth for a sign of great | Daily News: : ; 
progress in goodness ; but with regard to myself; ‘Fourteen months since, I laid before the 
such a meeting would rather make me silent than | public a communication respecting the progress 


a speaker in it of the African Expedition, and particularly the 

First, because I hurt myself and am only act-| important discovery of Dr. Barth of a magnifi- 
ing a part if I speak to persons on spiritual mat- | cent river in the far interior, forming the upper 
ters either sooner or further than as the spirit of , course of the Chadda, a tributary to, but larger 
God (which bloweth when and where it listeth) than the Kowara (commonly called Niger,) and 
would be resisted in me if I held my tongue. flowing through the extensive kingdom of Ada- 

Secondly, because it is deluding the persons I | maua, the most fertile and beautiful of all the 
speak to, and helping them to be content with an countries of Central Africa visited by Dr. Barth. 
imaginary false food, should I as a spiritual as- Five months since, it was announced in the pub- 
sistant speak to them of any thing but that which | lic papers that an expedition up that river, by 
is their own evil and their own good: for true | means of a steamboat, had been decided on by 
edification arises only from such knowledge, and Her Majesty’s Government, and a few wecks 
not from devout harangues on the spiritual life | since Mr. Macgregor Laird, the contractor for 
in general, though set forth in the most enliven-| building the vessel, in a communication to 
ed words. ‘the Royal Geographical Society, announced that 

The spiritual life is nothing else but the work- | the vessel would be ready next month. The plan 
ing of the spirit of God within us, and therefore | of the expedition is to arrive at the mouth of the 
our own silence must be a great part of our pre- | Kowara before the Ist of July, and to steam at 
paration for it, and much speaking or delight in | once up the river with the rising waters. It is 
it will be often no small hindrance of that good | estimated that the kingdom of Adamuau may be 
which we can only have from hearing what the | reached within three or four weeks after leaving 
spirit and voice of God speaketh within us. | the Bight of Benin. It is the opinion of the 

This is not enough known byc eligious persons; | most competent persons that if anything will open 
they rejoice in kindling a fire of their own, and | the vast interior of Africa to European commerce 
delight too much in hearing of their own voice, | and civilization it will be the magnificent river dis- 
and so lose that inward unction from above which | covered by Dr. Barth ; and the British publie 
can alone new create their hearts. will therefore, doubtless, look forward with anx 
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iety to the present attempt to ascend the river| of the people. The chiefs of the country hay 
leading to those important and promising regions. | countless multitudes of these poor creatures, 
Accounts of the progress of this expedition have| There are few slaves, however, exported fron 
been promptly and regularly laid before the pub- | Adamaua except those of the Dama tribe east of the supe 
lic ; and the Earl of Clarendon, in order to give | Yola, the capital of the kingdom, as they do not appear t 
to the world the benefit of this information as | find a ready sale in the Sudan markets on account = 
early as possible, has kindly sanctioned, at my | of their great mortality when taken away fron and the 
particular solicitation, the immediate publication | their mountainous country. Nevertheless, they mcent | 
of some most important maps, with descriptive | form, with ivory, the chief articles of commerce, Indeed, 
letter press relating thereto. In connection with | Ivory is extremely cheap in Adamaua on account be reali 
this publication, which will be ready in the course | of the great number of elephants. In Baya, merable 
of a few weeks, I have been kindly allowed ©. | twelve days’ journey south of Yola, the elephants en 
make extracts from Dr. Barth’s official communi. | are found in still greater numbers. The chief with a 

cation containing the details of the said discovery | articles of import are turkedies, tobes, glass, the inh 
of what the following, as being particularly in- | pearls, and salt. Cowries have no value in this healthy 
teresting with respect to the Chadda expedition, | country, the current medium of barter consisting die off 
I am anxious to make at once known to the pub- | of narrow stripes of coarse cotton called gebbega. densely 
lic, and would ask of you kindly to afford the | Saraw, distant 52 miles from Uba, is the chief be bro 
space for that purpose. It will be remembered | town of the northern part of Adamaua, and isa docks 

that Dr. Barth, after a twelve months’ journey | considerable market place. Previously to reach- passed 
through the great desert, under severe hardships | ing Saraw, we passed a place called Umbutudi, which 

and trials, was the first of the three travelers to | surrounded with beautiful scenery, where the barrie) 
arrive at Lake Tsad. Owing to the death of Mr. | gigina, a peculiar species of palm tree, appears. 
Richardson, the leader of the expedition, he found , The people of this tract had never seen a Chris- 
the whole undertaking in a state of complete | tian before my visit, and received me with the 
disorganization. Yet such was his indomitable | utmost kindness and hospitality, taking me alto- 

































energy and courage, that he borrowed a sum of | gether fora superior being. The most important |” “N 
money from the Vizier of Bornu, and determined | day, however, in all my African journeys, was eo 
to penetrate the south alone, in order to reach | the 78th of June, when we reached the river § TC 
Adamaua, which country had been reported to; Benue, at a point called Taepe, where it is joined _— 

him as the most beautiful of Central Africa. On | by the river Faro. [In latitude 9 degs. 2 min. factor 
the 29th of May, 1851, accordingly, he left Knka | north, and longitude 14 degs. east from Green- and ¥ 
and after a fortnight’s march through the domi-| wich.] Since leaving Europe, I had not seen ly rel 
nions of Bornu as well as those of independent | so large, and imposing a river. The Benue, or aid 
pagan nations—at a distance from Kuka of 155 | ‘mother of waters,’ which is by far the larger “" 
geographical miles in a straight line—he reached | one of the two, is half a mile broad, and 94 feet at : 

Uba, the northernmost place of Adamaua, situa-| deep in the channel where we crossed it. On ) 
ted exactly in the same latitude as the celebrated | our return, eleven days later, it had risen 1} feet. Jam 
Mount Mindif, seen by Major Denham, namely, | The Faro is 5-12ths of a mile broad, and was aaty; 
in 10 deg. 30 min. north latitude and 35 geo-| 3 feet deep, which had inereased to 7} feet by Bar 
graphical miles west from it. ‘From this place,’ | our return. Both rivers have a very strong cur- deat 
says Dr. Barth, ‘all the country to the south | rent, and run to the west into the Kowara. We lia : 
was covered with the most splendid herbage and | crossed the Benue in boats made out of single bad) 
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enlivened with numerous herds of cattle belong- | trees 25 to 35 feet long and 1 to 14 feet broad, 
ing to the Fellatas. The atmosphere was now/ and forded the Faro, which matter was accom- 
cool and refreshing, the sky covered with clouds | plished not without difficulty, on account of the 
during the greater part of the day and thunder- | strong current. The Benue is said to rise nine 
storms occurred almost every day. The country | days’ journcy distant, in a rock called Labul. 
wore altogether a rich and beautiful appearance ; | During the rainy season the country is inundated 
the huts of the inhabitants are built with more | to a great extent by the two rivers, which rise to 
solidity than in the northern regions of Sudan, | their highest level toward the end of July, and 



















































as the rainy season lasts seven months in Ada- | remain at that level for forty days, viz. till the of 
maua. The population of the country is conside- | first days of September, when the waters begin i 

rable, large towns being met with at every three | to fall. Both rivers are full of crocodiles, and . 
or four hours, with villages between, exclusively | the Benue, I was told contained gold. After . 
inhabited by the slaves of the ruling Felletas. | having crossed the rivers with some difficulty to : 
Phe slaves do all the work, and every Felleta | the camels, we passed at first through some . 

down to the very poorest, possesses at least from | swampy ground, then through a very fine coun- = 
two to four slaves. Indeed in no country of the | try thickly inhabited, and reached Yola, the capi- z 
world is slavery carried on to such a degree as | tal, on the 22d of June. In another communi- e 
in Adamaua, wherejslaves, in addition to cattle, | cation of Dr. Barth he states that the river Benue 7 





are considered as the foundation of the wealth | rises during rainy seasons to a hight of 40 to 50 
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feet. ‘Che discovery of Dr. Barth is unquestiona- 

bly the most important which has been made in 
| Africa for a very long time ; and sostriking did 
the superior advantages of the river he discovered 

appear to ITer Majesty’s Government, that a pro- 
J posed asccnt up the Kowara, to reach Timbuctu 
and the Desert countries, was rejected, and the 
ascent up the Chadda Benue was decided on. 
Indeed, if the hopes of those most able to judge 
be realized those virgin countries with the innu- 
merable herds of cattle, and other agricultural 
treasures, with their abundance of ivory, blessed 
with a climate which seems so salubrious, that 
the inhabitants when brought to the more un- 
healthy regions further west along the Kowara, 
die off like sheep—those fertile cultivated and 
densely peopled countries of Inner Africa will 
be brought to within a few weeks sail to the 
docks of London. There is no desert to be 
passed, as in Northern and Southern Africa, 
which have .been, and ever will be, the natural 
barriers to commerce and civilization.” 


AMELIA OPIE. 
(Abridged from the Norfolk News.) 
“Norwich was distinguished, during the latter 
part of the last centnry, as the birth-place and 
residence of many eminent men and women, who 
were not merely ornaments to this city, but bene- 
factors to the world at large. Amongst these, 


and we fear we may with some truth say the on- 


ly remaining one, was Amelia Opie, who, as an- 
nounced in the News of last week, dicd at her 
residence, on the Castle Meadow, on the 2d ult., 
at the good old age of 84. . 

“ Amelia Opie was the only daughter of Dr. 
James Alderson, a physician resident in this 
city, and cousin of the present eminent judge, 
Baron Alderson. Deprived at an early age, by 
death, of the care of her maternal parent, Ame- 
lia was committed to the superintendence of a 
lady of considerable ability, with whom she spent 
many years of her early life, and by whom her 
love of literary pursuits was anxiously fostered. 
It was not, however, till the age of 32, about 
three years after her marriage, that she ventured 
to offer any of her literary compositions to the 
world. Of these we shall speak presently. In 
the meantime, let us see under what circumstan- 
ces, and by what associations, her early life was 
moulded. On this subject, a biographer in one 
of the metropolitan journals observes, that ‘ The 
long wars of George the Third’s time largely in- 
fluenced the fate of this lady,as they did, indeed, 
that of most people in England. One effect of 
those wars in an insular kingdom like ours was 
to shut up our towns with their peculiarities, and 
to preserve a state of manners which had disap- 
peared from the world, unless it be in some re- 
mote German districts, or in some primitive 
communities in New England. Lichfield is still 
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renowned for its departed literary coterie and 
their conccits and pedantries; and Norwich was 
very like Lichfield—only with less sentimentali- 
ty, and with some additional peculiarities of its 
own. It had its cathedral, but neither the pro- 
verbial dulness nor the all-conquering high- 
churchism of most cathedral towns. The liberali- 
ty of good Bishop Bathurst prevented the latter 
during the long course of his episcopate; and the 
manufacturers of Norwich preserved it from stag- 
nation. It is true that when invasion was ex- 
pected, the Church and Tory gentry set a watch 
upon the cathedral, lest the dissenters should 
burn it for a beacon to ‘Boney; and the manu- 
facturers who were of liberal opinions were not 
accepted as volunteers, but were simply entrust- 
ed with the business of providing for the convey- 
ance of the women and children into the interior, 
whenever the French should have landed at Yar- 
mouth or Cromer. But still, while Bishop Ba- 
thurst touched his hat to the leading dissenters 
of the place, and Norwich goods were in demand 
for the Spanish and Portuguese markets, the old 
city would not stagnate, like some other cathe- 
dral towns. The weavers, descended from the 
French and Flemish immigrants who had sought 
refuge in our Protestant country, were growing 
more and more peculiar, narrow, and obstinate— 
smaller in mind and body with each generation, 
and sure to ruin the trade of the city by their 
pedantry about their work, and obstinacy about 
wages, whenever the time should come for the 
world to be thrown open by a peace. The French 
taught in schools was such as was found to be 
unintelligible when the peace at length arrived 
—taught as it was by an aged powdered monsieur 
and an elderly-flowered madame, driven from 
France long before, and rather catching their 
pupils’ Norfolk pronunciation of French, than 
conveying the Parisian to them. But it was be- 
ginning to be known that there was such a lan- 
guage as German, out of the counting-houses, 
and that Germany was beginning to have a litera- 
ture; and in due time there wasa young man 
there who had actually been in Germany, and 
who was translating “Nathan the Wise.” When 
William Taylor became eminent, as almost the 
only German scholar in England, old Norwich 
was very proud, and grew, to say the truth, exces- 
sively conceited. She was (and she might be) 
proud of her Sayers; and Dr. Sayers was a scholar. 
She boasted of having produced several men who 
had produced books of one sort or another; and 
to produce a book of any sért was a title to re- 
verence in those days. She boasted of her in- 
tellectual supper parties, where, amidst a pedan- 
try which would now make Laughter “hold both 
his sides,” there was much that was pleasant and 
salutary ; and, finally, she called herself the 
Athens of England. If Mr. Windham’s family 
could be induced to publish all his papers, there 
would, we believe, be found some curious lights 
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thrown on the social condition of old Norwich in | 
the time of war. And some lawyers and politi- 
cians— Sir James Mackintosh for one—who 
went that circuit in their early professional days, 
used to talk of the city and its illustrious eitizens 
in a strain of compliment which had much | 
amusement, if not satire, in it. They kindly 

brought fresh ideas to Norwich, and in return | 
were duly venerated, and extremely amused by | 
so perfect a specimen of a provincial city up in a | 
corner, which called itself * Athens.’ 

“Such is Norwich said to have been during 
the youthful days of Amelia Alderson, and she | 
grew up a fine, intellectual, and even beautiful | 
woman, having amongst her friends the character 
of a cheerful and fashionable, but noble-minded 
and benevolent lady. At the age of 29, she be- 
came the second wife of John Opie, Esq., R. A., 
who had begun to acquire the reputation of a 
painter of some note. Mr. Opie was a native of 
St. Agnes, near Truro, in Cornwall, where, while 
yet very young, he exhibited a considerable tal- 
ent for art, insomuch that his genius attracted 
the attention of Dr. Walcot (Peter Pindar), who 
became his ardent patron, and who prophesied 
that his young friend would turn out one of the 
greatest painters the world had seen. In this, 
however, the worthy doctor was mistaken. The 
great talent which had been evinced by the con 
tinental lovers of the fine arts was not then so 
generally known in this country, as it camreto be 
a few years subsequently, and the standard there- 
fore, by which the doctor measured the excellen- 
cies of his protege was not of the very highest 
order. Mr. Opie, however, was no mean artist, 
nevertheless, and perhaps, when we consider the 
necessarily limited experience which fell to his 
share, we may venture to assert that the stride 
which he made towards eminence was enormous. 
He visited London in 1781, and acquired celeb- 
rity by some pictures in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and by some which he painted 
for the Boydell and Macklin galleries. In 1786, 
he was admitted an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and an academician in the following 
year. 

“Two or three years after her marriage, Mrs. 
Opie began to acquire some reputation as a 
writer. Amongst her literary productions, which 
earned her a continental reputation, were her 
‘Simple Tales,’ in four volumes, 1806; ‘New 
Tales,’ four volumes, 1818; ‘Temper, or Domes- 
tic Scenes,’ a tale in three volumes; ‘Tales of the 
Heart,’ four volumes, &c. 

“As years rolled on they brought with them 
a change in Mrs. Opie which astonished the lit- 
erary and religious world. Many of her former 
works, were, as we have been informed, called in | 
from the publishers, and Mrs. Opie, it was whis- | 
pered, had forsaken the fashionable world, and | 
allied herself with the Society of Friends. Some 
have attributed this change to any other cause 
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than a conviction of the rightfulness of her new 
course, and have jeered at the supposed want of 
ease and comfort with which Mrs. Opie seemed 
to be oppressed when first wedded to her new at. 
tire, and to habits so at variance with those 
which had characterized the former part of he 
life. That the change, however, resulted other. 
wise than from a sincere conviction of duty is 4 
most gratuitous assumption, as is amply proved 
by the consistency of all her subsequent conduct, 
due allowance being of course made for the dif. 
ficulties with which so vast a change could not 
be otherwise than accompanied. 

“We may here remark, on the authority of 
one who knew her well, that there is every rea 

‘son to believe in the depth and reality of the 

change, which sceptics alone would call in ques 

'tion. The change was real, and led her to for. 

sake the world and all its vanities, whilst she was 
still able to enjoy the social and intellectual plea. 
sure in which she had formerly so much delight- 
ed, subject to the restraining influences of the 
Spirit of truth. Her pious life may well be a 
lesson to many who have never been exposed to 
| the same fascinating allurements and pleasures as 
Amelia Opie. 

‘““Mrs. Opie’s literary labors were now directed 
into a different channel. In the place of novels, 
having a somewhat indefinite morale, she devoted 
herself to the direct injunction of Christian du. 
ties, and warns her fellow-creatures against the 
vices into which all are in danger of falling. 
Hence we have her powerfully written ‘ Lllustra. 
tions of Lying,’ published in the year 1825, a 
work which has been thought to be well calcula. 
ted to make a deep impression on the minds of 
youthful readers. In 1828, Mrs. Opie published 
a volume under the title of ‘Detraction Display- 

ed,’ the object of which was, as said, to expose 
the most common of all vices in every rank or 
class of society, from the peer to the peasant, 
from the master to the valet, from the mistress 
to the maid, from the most learned to the most 
ignorant, from the man of genius to the meanest 
capacity. As to Mrs. Opie’s abilities asa writer, 
| there are many opinions ; all, however, acknovw- 
ledge that her works evince a great power to ex- 
cite the feelings of the reader; and in the late 
Miss Sedgwick’s letters, written from abroad 
and published in 1841, occur the following re 
marks : ‘I owed Mrs. Opie a grudge for having 
made me in my youth cry my eyes out over her 
stories, but her fair, cheerful face forced me to 
forget it. She long forswore the world and its 
vanities, and adopted the Quaker faith and cos 
tume; but I fancied that her elaborate simplicity, 
and the fashionable little train in her pretty satin 
gown indicated how much easier it is to adopts 
theory than to change one’s habits.’ 

“Of Mrs. Opie’s character, during the quarter 
of a century that she spent as a member of the 
Society of Friends, a writer in the Daily News 
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observes: ‘ She tended her father unremittingly 
in his decline ; she improved greatly in balance 
of mind and evenness of spirits during her long 
and close intimacy with the Gurneys; and there 
never was any doubt about her beneficent dispo- 
sition; shown by her family devotedness, no less 
than by her bounty to the poor. Her majestic 
form moved through the narrowest streets of the 
ancient city; and her bright face was seen light- 
ing up the most wretched abodes. The face 
never lost its brightness, nor the heart its youth- 
fulness and gaiety. She was a merry laugher in 
her old age, and even, if the truth be spoken, 
still a bit of a romp—ready for bo-peep and hide- 
and-seck, in the midst of a morning call, or at 
the end of a grave conversation. She enjoyed 
showing prim young Quaker girls her ornaments, 
plumes, and satins, and telling when she wore 
them ; and, when in Paris, she ingenuously ex- 
hibited in her letters to her Quaker friends the 
conflict in her feelings when Louis Philippe, at- 
tended by his staff, stopped to converse with her 
in the streets of Paris, and when the Queen of 
the French requested her to appoint an evening 
for a party at the Tuileries. She made a plea- 
sant joke of the staring of the Parisians at her 
little grey bonnet, and sighed and prayed that 
she might not be puffed up by all the rest. She 
was not really spoilable, and her later years were 
full of grace and kindliness. She suffered much 
from rheumatic lameness, but with great cheer- 
fulness on the whole—almost merrily. She was 
cordially respected, and will be vividly remem- 
bered for life by many who have long forgotten 
her early fame, or perhaps had scarcely heard of 
it. She was a striking picture in the childhood 
of some who are now elderly, when her stately 
form was seen, half a centory ago, among the old 
elms in her father’s garden; and she will ever be 
a picture in the minds of such young people as 
saw her seated, as upright as ever, but with her 
crutches behind her, at her sofa-table, in her 
cheerful room on the Castle Meadow, any time 
within the last few years. The Taylors, the 
Sayers, the Smiths, the Enfields—have long 
been gone; and now, with Amelia Opie, dies the 
last claim of the humbled city to the literary 
prominence which was so dear to it in the last 
century.’ 

“Such is the best history we have been able 
to obtain of the life of this remarkable lady, who 
died with the love and respect of all who had the 
advantange of an acquaintance with her many ex- 
cellencies. Our account is gathered from many 
sources, but is not so minute as we could have 
desired.” —London Friend. 


Pitch upon that course of life which is most 
excellent, and custom will render it most de- 
lightful. 


PyTHAGORAS. 
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RECREATIONS FOR YOUTH. 

sivery young man has more or less time which 
he devotes mainly to amusements, to relaxation 
from the more serious pursuits of life. Noman, 
old or young, can endure to be constantly bowed 
down to toil, either mental or physical. It is not 
only right but necessary that he engage, at times, 
in some easy and cheerful occupation, in which 
the routine of daily life will be forgotten. ‘The 
old proverb of “ All work and no play,” &c. 
contains a mine of truth, and is applicable to all 
agesandconditions. But while all, and the young 
especially, must have relaxation, it is a question 
of some importance in what manner it is obtain- 
ed. With farmer’s sons, and young men gener- 
ally who are so fortunate as to enjoy a purely 
country life, it is usually obtained by resorting 
to athletic sports, or hunting: often the latter. 
There is no particular objection to these, if a 
more excellent way cannot be found. Though to 
hunting, as it is often practised, which skould not 
be called hunting, there are serious objections. 
Boys, it is true, rarely hunt merely for the plea- 
sure of killing. We exonerate them from this 
charge, and in proof, adduce this single fact. 
There is no hunter, however enthusiastic, but 
will soon tire of the “sport” if he finds his 
“ game” so abundant that neither patience nor 
skill are required for its capture. Shooting 
pigeons at their roosting-places, after the first ex- 
citement produced by the novelty of the scene, be- 
comes mere labor. Still the habit of destroying 
birds and animals without any definite object, is 
not a very good one. The destruction of the 
former is, in most cases, a positive and irrepara- 
-ble injury ; for the birds are an indispensable po- 
lice, laboring unceasingly to guard the products 
of our fields. 

Let the youth study their habits, obtaining 
some good scientific works containing a classifica- 
tion and description of the species found in his 
neighborhood, to assist him in his investigations. 
Nuttall’s Ornithology is a very good one, and can 
be obtained for a few dollars. Let him shoot 
birds for examinations until he has become fa- 
miliar with the description and the names of all 
the species he can find. He never will be tempt- 
ed to shoot another bird without some definite 
object, but will grect every songster as an old ac- 
quaintance, will find the pleasure of every walk 
enhanced, and will secure an exhaustless fund of 
enjoyment for his leisure hours, in verifying the 
observations of others and in collecting new facts 
touching the habits of his new friends. He can- 
| not spend a leisure hour more profitably or pleas- 

antly, and no one who once fairly makes a be- 
ginning in this department will feel that his time 
has been wasted. But if he prefers any other 
department, Mammalia, Entomology, etc., let 
him begin there. The field is a large one, and 
he will find enough pleasurable employment in 
either. Wherever he begins he will not be like- 
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at the whole field. 
tomology cannot be easily obtained; but every 
one who cultivates even an acre of land should be- 
come familiar with the insects which feed upon 
our more valuable vegetation, and carefully observe 
their habits. We see that Saxton & Co. have 
recently published a work on the “ Pests of the 
Farm,” but have not seen it. It is eminently 
desirable that a good work of the kind should be 
in the hands of every one who has even an ordi- 
nary vegetable garden under his care. 

Another study of equal interest, which may 
be profitably taken up as arecreation, is Botany. 
And here there is no want of very good text 
books. The investment of one dollar and a half 
will equip one for the study. And there is no 


yard, field or forest which will not furnish a host | 
After having be- | 


of specimens for examination. 
come a little familiar with either of these branch- 


es, there will be a strong desire to form a collec- | 


tion of specimens, and there are very few who 
do not ina short number of years, spend time 
enough in amusements which bear no lasting 
good, to collect né despicable cabinet. The pre- 
servation of plants, birds, animals and insects is 
very easy, and there is no one who desires in- 
struction in the manner of procedure who cannot 
readily obtain it. We bave seen cabinets worth 
many hundred dollars, collected by devoting the 
leisure hours which are ordinarily suffered to ran 
to waste, or employed in less interesting atyse- 
ment. 
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~| We have been interested in the information 
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Whilst we ardently desire that the desolating 
influence of Slavery may not be extended over 
any new territory, we can also subscribe to the 
sentiment that, ‘‘ The extension or restriction of 
slavery, or any other wickedness, to a specified 
degree of latitude, is inconsistent with the testi- 
mony we profess to have against oppression, in- 
_ justice and cruelty every where, without reference 
to the north or south side of any Jatitude.”’ 
Another view which appears to have taken little 
hold of the public mind, is the effect which the 
settlement of this territory will have upon the 
aborigines of our country now settled in the far 
west. Several senators, however, have descant- 
ed upon the injustice of depriving these ancient 
owners of the soil, of the little pittance now left 
to them, to some of whom it has been guaranteed 
(in lieu of land deemed much more valuable) as 
‘(a home for them and their children forever.” 
Senator Weller thus speaks ; 
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ly to be satisfied with, at least, a cursory glance 
Satisfactory works on En- 






“The only difficulty which the subject had 
suggested to his mind was the Indians. The 
country was mostly occupied by numerous power- 
ful and savage tribes, and also by some who had 
been removed there from other States, and by 
treaty and pledge had been guaranteed the un- 
disturbed possession of permanent homes. He 
was “for observing faithfully the pledges to the 
Indians, and he supposed this bill did now, or if 
it did not, would be made to secure to them 
everything they were entitled to. It provided 
that they should not be compelled to give up 
their homes until by treaty, to be voluntary on 
their part, they should agree to do so. Having 
every confidence in the humanity of the Presi- 
dent, he hoped they would be treated properly. 

|It was a melancholy reflection that the Indian 
race was fast approaching annihilation. They 
were to become extinct. Melancholy as was the 
fact, it was nevertheless true, that before the 
march of emigration it was inevitable. No mor- 
tal arm could stay the issue.” 


“‘ Melancholy indeed” is the view here taken, 
and to some of us, to whom the welfare of our 

native tribes has been dear, and who have great- 
ly desired that somewhere on this great continent 
‘they might find a home, “a resting place for 
_the soles of their feet,” it has been especially so, 
and we cannot yet cease to hope, that they may 
‘be rescued from oblivion, and allowed still to 
| have a home and a name among the nations of 


| the earth. 





| that has been received in this country, that ade- 
| putation from the Meeting for Sufferings in Lon- 
| don had just left England for Petersburg, to use 

their influence with the Czar to make amicable 
| arrangements with Turkey. The following no- 
| tice appears in the Non-Conformist. 


“ Deputation to the Emperor of Russia. 

“It is announced that a deputation from the 
Society of Friends, consisting of Mr. Henry 
| Pease of Darlington, Mr. Joseph Sturge of Bir- 
mingham, and a gentleman from Bristol, has just 
left England for St. Petersburg, with the object 
of endeavoring to induce the Czar to come to 
terms with Turkey. Such an atttempt will, of 
course, provoke only the ridicule of that unfor- 
tunately numerous class who set down enthusi- 
asm in any cause as fanaticism, and who dread 
being in a minority. But it is, after all, men of 
faith and self-sacrifice, like Mr. Pease and Mr. 
Sturge, who are the pioneers of improvement. All 
men whose hearts beat high with philanthropy 
will admire their heroism, and, if doubting their 
wisdom, wish them success. It may be that, be- 
fore their arrival at St. Petersburg, war will have 
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been declared, or, at least, they will be stopped 


at the frontier. But their peaceful mission can 


‘ injure no one; it may, perchance, result in good. 


Our Quaker friends have ere this successfully 
pleaded the cause of humanity before crowned 
heads, when diplomacy has been unsuccessful. 
Perhaps the simple truthfulness of Joseph Sturge 
may produce more impression than the well- 
reasoned despatches of Lord Clarendon, or the 
entreaties of Hamilton Seymour.” 


Diep,—Very suddenly, at her residence, near 
Danville, Montour Co., Pa., Frances H. WILson, 
wife of John Wilson, aged 46 years. 

In recording the decease of this excellent woman; 
we are forcibly reminded of the scripture testimony, 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from 
henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their labors and their works do follow them.?? She 
had embraced the Truth, as professed by Friends, 
{rom religious conviction, and, by a life of piety 
and devoticn, gave evidence that she was the pos- 
sessor of this pearl of inestimable value. 

Her religious concern for her children was mani- 
fest, by frequently directing their minds to serious 
subjects, and the examples of the servants of the 
Most High, as recorded in the scriptures,—endea- 
voring also, at suitable seasons, to encourage them 
in the duty of prayer. May her example and pre- 
cepts distil as the dew upon the tender plants, that 
so there may be a growth and strength witnessed, 
to bring forth fruit unto holiness, the end whereof 
is everlasting life. 

, on the 27th of 2nd month, Saran Greee, a 
minister belonging to Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing held on Cherry St., in the 77th year of her age. 

,on the evening of the 27th ult., Ricnarp 
M’Itvain, an elder of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia, held on Cherry Street, in 
the 82nd year of his age. 

The exemplary life of this beloved friend from 
youth to old age adorned the doctrine he professed, 
and he borea long illness with much patience and 
sweetness, sealing an evidence upon the minds of 
those who were attending upon his sick bed that his 
work was finished, and that he was prepared to enter 
into the joys of his Lord. 


LATER NEWS FROM THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN 
RESERVATION. 


Capt. Howard arrived in Stockton on the 26th 
ult., from the Tejon Pass. He left the Indian 
Reservation on the 10th of the present month, 
and he gives the most glowing description of 
Lieut. Beale’s experiments with the Indians. 
He is working wonders. There are now some 
two thousand three hundred of these wild inhabi- 
tants of the Sierra Nevada profitably engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil, and every day brings 
new accessions. It is a mistake to suppose that 
these are Mission Indians ; the vast majority are 
men who have frequently been brought in con- 
flict with the whites. Runners have been sent 
to every part of the State, and even tribes of the 
Sacramento region have sent their representatives 
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tv inquire into the condition of affairs, and all 
are delighted at the prospect. Lieut. Beale had 
only sixty Indians to commence with ; but the 
news soon reached the ears of one of the most 
influential chiefs in the southern districts, and he 
brought in every man of his tribe. 

Capt. Howard says that the objection which 
some urge against Lieut. Beale’s plan, namely, 
that it is situated in the midst of a country which 
will ultimately be settled by the whites, has no 
force. It appears that this reservation is bounded 
on the north by a desert country, on the west by 
a lake, and on the east by the mountain region ; 
on the south again lies an almost desert country. 
The Jndians reside in tule houses of their own 
construction, but in a short time Lieut. Beale 
will teach them to erect adobe buildings. There 
are no ardent spirits permitted within the reser- 
vation. The lakes and streams afford an abun- 
dance of fish, and the prairie abounds with game. 
Many of the Indians are employed in dressing 
skins. Some specimens of their work we have 
seen. Capt. Howard had a “ big talk” with the 
| Merced Indians the day before yesterday. They 
are nearly all going to the reservation. The 
Four Creek country is fast settling up. Cn 
Tule river, where six months ago there was only 
one family, there is now a population of some 
fifty persons. 

On this reservation are numerous gulches, well 
watered by never failing springs. These gulches 
ar ravines are now occupied and cultivated by the 
Indians, who are divided into companies, each 
company having a rancheria. A large number 
of these wild men Lieut. Beale has trained as 
ploughmen, blacksmiths, carpenters, &c., and 
these he employs in again teaching the new ar- 
rivals the same industrial pursuits. Each ran- 
cheria is thus made self-supporting. To those 
who are meritorious he gives rewards. Conse- 
quently, all these poor creatures are delighted at 
their condition. Notwithstanding the strict dis- 
cipline preserved on the reservation, the Indians 
are by no means the slaves some seem disposed to 
representthem. The agent impresses upon their 
minds the fact that they are free to stay or leave, 
just as it may please their fancy. Thus they en- 
joy really as much liberty of action as if they 
were still undisputed owners of the territory. 
Now, Captain Howard graphically says, they 
could not be driven away from the reservation 
with a “ big stick.” 

Accustomed to a mountain life, they are 
pleased with the rugged country on which they 
reside, and which, with the aid of science, they 
are rendering productive. Ifthey would indulge 
in the sport of hunting, the hills and the prairie 
furnish them an abundance of game of every 
species, while the streams and lake abound with 
fish. Their quarrels are adjusted by their chiefs, 
who appear alone to be responsible to Lieut. 
Beale. Surely, such a system of government 
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will be productive of much good. A ray of hope 
for the Indian population streams from the re- 
servation. 

Most of the Indians, when they arrive, are ina 
perfect state of nudity. The agent immediately 
furnishes them with clothes and blankets, speaks 
kindly to them, and points out the particular 
rancheria which they shall consider their home. 

Capt. Howard say that these Indians are very 
apt scholars. They learn to plough or to sow 
with astonishing rapidity. A wild boy came in 
two months ago, who immediately manifested a 
deep interest in the proceedingsat a blacksmith’s 
shop, and expressed a desire to learn the.trade. 
He was immediately set to work, and so attentive 
was he to his instructors and persevering in his 
industry, that when Capt. Howard left he had 
made wonderful progress, and had become quite a 
useful artizan. This is only one of many facts 
which go to prove that these wild men can be 
civilized and readily taught the industrial arts. 


There are 2,000 heads of cattle, 500 goats, | 


and almost an innumerable horde of hogs on the 
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everything else to early advancement, his time 
will surely come, sooner or later ; and when the 


mark is made, it will be the more distinct and . 


enduring. 
The defective modes of training children—im- 
perfect systems of education for the young; the 
kind of literature which of late years has formed 
the reading of so many in the community ; the 
courses of life which custom and example lead 
so many to pursue; intemperance in all its forms, 
‘not in drinking and eating alone, but in all the 
| pursuits of life, even in the prosecution of lawful 
objects, are among the causes which prepare the 
mind for that illy-balanced condition, which al- 
lows some of the most honest and best-disposed 
|in the community to become the victims of art- 
ful knaves, or to waste their time, risk their do- 
mestic happiness, and jeopardize their permanent 
| mental integrity, in investigations and pursuits 
unworthy the attention of intelligent beings. 
All these causes, too, tend fearfully to render the 
mind illy fitted to bear up against the reverses 
of life, and to meet with calm resignation the 


reservation. The Indians are well fed, well, | afflictions and sorrows which all are liable to be 
though, of course, plainly clothed, contented and | visited with. 


happy.— NV. American. 





These and many other reasons might be sug- 
gested, why some apparent increase in the num- 


. . . : s 1 , 
REPORT of the Pennsylvania Hospital for' ber of cases of insanity might not unreasonably 


the Insane, for 1853, by Thomas S. Kirk. | 
bride, M. D., Physician to the Institution. 


Continued from page 792. 


Next to the common neglect of the proper | 
physical training of the young, from infancy up | 
to full maturity, one of the most unfortunate of | 
prevalent errors is the mode frequently adopted | 
of unduly and prematurely taxing the mental | 
powers of children. When the body and the 
mental faculties are trained harmoniously to- | 
gether, the result cannot but prove satisfactory ; 
but, if either must be neglected, it is far better | 
for the individual that he should have, when | 
arriving at manhood, only good sound health, | 
and a capacity for future intellectual labor, than | 
to possess the highest mental cultivation, with a | 
physical organization that renders all his acquire- 
ments more of a curse than a blessing. It is a| 
grievous wrong to any child, but especially to 
one that seems precociously endowed, to have 
the mind seriously occupied too early, or urged 


be expected. They certainly are sufficient to 
show why the disease should be of frequent oc- 
currence ; but it will probably be found that the 
number of cases among us has not increased in 
a greater ratio than that of the general popula- 
tion. 

The more common provisions of institutions 
for the treatment of the insane, the various ame- 
liorations that have been made in their condi- 
tion, the more prevalent belief that insanity isa 
curable disease, and above all, the growing con- 
viction that there is no more stigma to be at- 
tached to an individual for having functional 
disease of the brain, than of the stomach or any 
other organ, or that a resort to what all expe- 
rience has shown to be the most speedy, safe and 
certain means of cure is any more a reproach 
than leaving home to effect a restoration from 
any other malady, have brought more promi- 
nently before the public those who are laboring 
under this disease. In past days, many or all 
|these would have been kept out of observation, 








too strongly and too steadily. Proud as the! and if thought to be incurable, their very exist- 
happy parents may be of the first results of such ;ence concealed, and an effort made to have the 
a course, there are sure to be bitter fruits in| memory of them forgotten. This change of pub- 
store that will become obvious at a future day,|lic sentiment, and the course now generally 
and unfortunately too late to be fully remedied. | adopted for the relief of those suffering from in- 
Such a child need only to be taught how to|sanity, might thus lead a careless inquirer to re- 
study, and kept from idleness with its attendant | gard as conclusive proof of an alarming increase 
vices, by appropriate physical occupation, and | of the disease, what is only among the good re- 
if blessed with good health and correct moral | sults of an improved public opinion on the sub- 
habits, he will in good time do all else that is ject. 

desirable. Although he may not make his mark! The fact that most of. the institutions for the 
in the world quite as soon as if he had sacrificed insane in the country are full, or rapidly filling 
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up, and that demands are nearly everywhere 
made for enlarged accommodations for this un- 
fortunate class, does not prove that insanity in- 
creases more rapidly than the population. Twenty 
years ago, there was in this country no adequate 
provision for the insane, but insanity existed 
then as now, widely over the land. Upwards of 
a century ago, its prevalence in the then Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, more than any other one 
cause, led to the benevolent efforts of our fore- 
fathers, which resulted in the foundation of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital in 1752. Our wonderful 
increase in population will be found, at all pe- 
riods of our history, to have been in a greater 


ratio than our provision for those suffering from 
mental disease. 


At the present time, Pennsylvania, with a 
population of above two and a half millions, has 
provision for about 930 insane. At the end of 
1840, with a population of 1,724, 033, she could 
accommodate over 600. In 1830, she was pre- 
pared to treat in public institutions more than 
400, while her population was 1,348,233. 

Philadelphia in 1830 had accommodations for 
385 insane, with a population of 188,961. At 
the end of 1840, with a population of 258,037, 
she could provide for about 530, and now, with 
half a million of inhabitants, her different insti- 
tutions can receive 930 patients. 


The increase of accommodations for the insane 
since 1830 has been made almost entirely by the 
erection of the State Hospital at Harrisburg, 
some additions to the insane department of the 
Philadelphia Almshouse, and an extension of our 
institution to receive about one hundred more 
patients than were formerly provided for, when 
the insane were treated in the hospital in the 
city. 

The lowest estimate by careful inquirers makes 
at least one insane person for every thousand of 
the population, so that while in 1830 it was uni- 
versally conceded that there was no proper pro- 
vision for any considerable part of the insane of 
Pennsylvania—nearly 400 being then provided 
for—our increase of population since that period 
should give us at least one thousand additional, 
while our accommodations have been extended 
for only about 500; so that except in their 
greatly improved character, we are .eally no 
nearer providing for our insane than we were in 
1830. The fact that Pennsylvania has within 
her limits, at this day, not less than 2,500 in- 
sane, and hospital accommodations for only 930, 


shows how much is yet to be done in this great 
work, 


The hospital accommodations of Philadelphia 
are not for that city alone, but for a considerable 
part of all the adjacent country, and their in- 
crease in proportion to that of the whole popu- 
lation has heen quite as disproportionate as those 
for the whole State. 
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The State Hospital at Harrisburg is filling up 
so rapidly, that there is scarce a doubt that, 
within a year or two, every room in it will be 
occupied. Before this happens, it will be the 
duty of the public authorities to make further 
provision for those afflicted with mental disease 
in the western part of the Commonwealth, and 
the early erection of another State institution 
near Pittsburg, would seem to be required by 
every dictate of justice, humanity, and a wise 
economy. 


in a great metropolis, like Philadelphia is 
rapidly becoming, such a state of things should 
never be permitted to occur as that, when any 
of her own citizens are smitten with such a dis- 
ease as insanity, they may not at all times find 
room in her own institutions for its most prompt, 
liberal and enlightened treatment. 

The fact that, in about three months of last 
ear, more than thirty additional ¢ tients might 
ave been received here, had there been room, 

shows that the time is rapidly appro -hing when 
further provision for the insane wili be impera- 
tively required. 


All our experience goes to show that any ma- 
terial extension of the buildings of the present 
Hospital is undesirable; but at the same time, 
I deem it important for the best interests of the 
afflicted, that the increased accommodations that 
are required for the insane should be provided 
under the auspices of that noble charity, which, 
‘more than a century ago, began the great work 
in America, and which has ever since conducted 
its important trust in a manner to command the 
confidence of the whole community. 


The plan for effecting this object, which has 
long since been suggested to my own mind, and 
which I now desire to place on record for the 
consideration of others is, that a new Hospital, 
replete with every modern discovery, and all the 
improvements suggested by a large experience, 
and capable of accommodating 200 male patients, 
should be erected on the seventy acres of land, 
now comprising the farm of this Institution, and 
directly west of its present inclosed pleasure- 
grounds; while the present buildings, with every- 
thing included within our external wall, should 
be given up for the exclusive use of a similar 
number of females. 


Dr. Kirkbride suggests that an expenditure 
of $250,000 will be required to carry out fully 
the suggestions proposed in his report, and asks : 


Who shall say there is not, even now, within 
the limits of Philadelphia, some one individual, 
who may claim for himself the privilege and high 
honor of providing all that is wanted, connecting 
his name most enduringly with a structure that 
in all future time will bring consolation to the 
sorrowful, and secure to his memory the bless- 
ings of thousands of the afflicted yet unborn. 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXVI. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 13th, 1833. 





MY DEAR : My engagements have been 
80 many in my sojourn here, that I have not 
found leisure for much epistolary communion with 
friends beloved ; but feeling that the time has 
now come to give thee proof of my affectionate 
remembrance, I have seated myself to perform 
this office, which will embrace some account of 
my own movements, fully believing that every 
thing pertaining to my walk through life’s pro- 
bationary scene, and which involves in it my 
“ weal or woe” beyond the home of mortality, 
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tion; he intends to spend some days with us at 
Avondale, this summer. 

I have been writing a sketch of my dear mo- 
ther’s life, mostly gathered from memory; it will 
take me some months to transcribe her letters in 
due order, should I conclude to print them, which 
I have not yet fully determined on. 

I now close this long epistle, and subscribe 
myself thy friend, R. M. 





After giving an interesting obituary of a little girl, 
Mary E. M. Gilbert,—the N. Y. Independent says: 

« We append to this interesting sketch some lines 
on the death of little Mary, written by a young wo- 
man who is a domestic in the family of Mr. G. She 


will be received by thee with an interest propor- | is of fair complexion, but was held as a slave in one 


tionate to thy professions of friendship, which I 
have never doubted were sincere, though my title 
to this precious boon sometimes appears very 
slender ; for if its basis be not the love of God, 
from whence emanates the unity of the spirit 
and the bond of peace that enriches his dedicated | 
children, and enables them not only to bear one 
another’s burdens, but to be each other’s helpers 
in the Lord, it is scarcely worth the name, be- 
cause liable to the fluctuations of the unstable | 
elements of the human mind; then, my dear, | 
may we unitedly press after renewed qualifications | 
to strengthen and confirm each other in every | 
oi word and work begun in us by Him, who is | 





cajiing us to glory and to virtue; for not for our- | 
séeves alone we live. “Am I my brother’s keeper?”* | 
is still the language that slays the younger bro- | 
ther (the seed and birth unto righteousness iif! 
ourselves) and unfits us for administering nutri- | 
ment to those who are hungering after the bread | 
of life.. The injunction of the blessed Master to | 
Peter applicable to every seeking soul, “ feed | 
my ‘Sheep, feed my lambs;” that is, cherish every | 
hea re y disposition or impression with which | 
we are favored, by entire obedience to its gentle | 
intimations; thus we are made stronger and 
stronger in the ‘Lord, and under the constrain- 

ing influence of gospel love are sometimes led to | 
speak a word in season, not only to the erring | 
and unwatchful, but to the afflicted and desolate | 


of the Southern States until she was 17 years of age. 
She then made her escape from slavery, and has found 
a home where she has learned to read and write, and 
enjoy many privileges.”’ 
TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
A FRAGMENT: 


Why art thou dead? why sleepest thou ? 
For many a heart will yearn for thee, 

And many an eye unused to tears, 
Bedew thy memory. 


Thy father’s heart is bowed with grief? 
Clustered his fondest hopes round thee ; 
I saw thy mother veil her face 
In silent agony. 


Why art thou dead? That home is dark 
Which thou didst love to call thy home ; 

And oh, thy loved young sister waits, 
And yet thou dost not come! 


?Tis vain! thou hearest not my call. 
And what are love and friends to thee ? 

The love that knows no change is thine— 
Thine, Immortality ! 


I leave thee to thy dreamless sleep ; 
I go, in life to bear my part. 

But, oh, I weep that thou art dead, 
Dear treasure of my heart! 


No warmer, truer heart than thine. 
Has ever ceased to beat on earth; 
And never yet in spirit-land 
Had purer spirit birth. 
Brooklyn, L. I., Dee. 20, 1852. 





Porson 1n GuANO.—A subscriber at Newark, 





in spirit, by which each may be stimulated to! N. J., sends us the following, which he transla- 
press forward into the glorious liberty of the! ted from a late Dutch paper :—One of the cus- 
children of God. Thou hast been placed by the| tom officers stationed at Kaldenkirchen, near 
voice of thy friends as a watcher on the walls of | Venlo, Holland, had a slight wound in the fore- 
our department of the meeting ; then be faithful, | finger, caused by a thorn in shearing a hedge.— 
my dear; on this depends thy fruitfulness in the | The wound was nearly heaied, when receiving 
knowledge of the Lord, and thy qualification to | some guano, he was so incautious as to work the 
labor in His vineyard will be proportioned to thy | stuff with bare hands. That was at three o’clock 
willingness to obey all His injunctions. | P. M.—at 4, the whole hand was swollen—at 5, 

My visit here has been very agreeable; I have the arm to the elbow—at 6, the whole arm and 
sat many lively, comfortable meetings. The Year- | part of the chest were in a high state of inflam- 
ly Meeting was excellent, the Quarterly meeting | mation, and at 11 o’clock the same day, the poor 
no less so. Jesse Kersey, J do believe, was , wretch was a corpse, notwithstanding the aid of 
clothed with power superior to his own, to de-| two skillful physicians. It appears, therefore, 
clare the way of life and salvation; he appears | that the guano contains some very venomous par- 
more like his former self, than I have seen him| ticles, and that people cannot be too careful in 
for years, and social and agreeable in conversa- | using that stuff.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
THE WEATHER. 
From 1835 inclusive up to and including the 
year 1853. 
(Continued from page 799.) 


Tenth Month. 


31st.-Of less general importance is the following, 
though possessed doubtless of considerable pect- 
niary interest to some one or more interested. 

“ Vistrors AT NIAGARA.—During the present 
season, 47,000 persons have crossed the bridge 
leading to Goat Island, and paid their tribute of 
25 cents each. The number is about 20,000 
larger than last year.” 8 

Still greater pecuniary interest has been in- 
volved in the catastrophes embraced in the fol- 
lowing details : 

Fires in Octoser.—The month just closed 
has been very remarkable for the number of de- 
structive fires which have occurred in the differ- 
ent sectiors of the country, which have consumed 
property, 2s will be seen by the following table, 
to the amount of overa million and a half of 
dollars, exclusive of all fires where the loss sus- 
tained was less than twenty thonsand dollars :— 

Oct. 5—Buffalo, $30,000 
“ 10—Providence, 20,000 
15—Milwaukie, 50,000 
21—Louisville, 200,000 
22—Cincinnati, 200,000 
23—Pittsburg, 30,000 
24—Ft. Hamilton, 50,000 
25—Milledgeville, 60,000 
26—Providence, 300,000 
28—Lock port, 125,000 
30—New York, 400,000 
30—Brooklyn, 90,000 
Total, 1,555,000 

And now we come to one of still more sorrow- 
ful import. The existence of the Yellow Fever 
having been mentioned severel times in these 
notes, this appears a re to preserve for 
future reference a condensed statement of that 
fearful mortality, (as near as can be ascertained) 
up to the 8th instant, inclusive, at which time it 
was generally conceded to have ceased, as an 
epidemic. On the 14th the Board of Health 
formally announced such as the fact. 

The “Daily Crescent” of that place states 
“that in no previous year, at this particular date, 


has the mortality been so great as at present. The | 


horrors of 1847 were as mildness in comparison 
thereto !” 

The following statistics published about the 
middle of the month tell indeed a mournful sto- 
ry :— 

* New OrLEANS.—At our last accounts the 
health of New Orleans was rapidly improving. 
Nevertheless, it will be seen by the following ta- 
ble, that the mortality since the 28th of May 
has been terrible indeed : 


Total. 
140 
142 
154 
147 
167 
177 
188 
344 
817 
723 

1134 

1494 

1534 

1628 
955 
576 
365 

263 
219 
133 


Total, 11,100 7813 


Cases in which causes of death were not stated 

in the last ten weeks of this table, 450 
Of these six sevenths for yellow fever, 385 
| Total deaths by the fever since May, 8198 


The noble, self-sacrificing deeds of the “ How- 
‘ard Association” of New Orleans, have often 
justly claimed our attention and admiration ;— 
how much more must it have been appreciated, 
where the work of devastation has been going 
on. It isan incorporated body, numbering only 
thirty-five members, only actively heard of when 
an epidemic appears. Then as promptly as pos- 
sible, the city is divided into districts, physicians, 
and nurses, &c. are obtained, and the work of 
humanity proceeds. 

It now has from three to four hundred orphans 
under its care, and to which they are to be in- 
debted for arrangements for their future mainte- 
/nance! An official copy of the proceedings of 
this association shows that “the number of 
| Yellow Fever patients taken in charge by it from 
the 14th July to the 20th October inclusive, was 
| 10,355 ; 2,556 died, and 9,690 were discharged 
cured.” 

It may not be out of place to close this _pain- 
| ful narration with the following account of the 
amount collected for the relief of our stricken 
brethren, up to the 18th inst. 

The total amount of donations from all parts 
of the United States for the relief of the New 
Orleans sufferers is said to be $233,798 ; for the 
Mobile sufferers, $21,032.* 


Yellow Fever. 
May 28, 

June 4, 

June 11, 

June 18, 
June 25, 

July 2, 

July 9, 

July 16, 

July 23, 

July 30, 
August 6, 
August 13, 
August 20, 
August 27, 
September 3, 
Sentember 10, 
September, 17, 
September 24, 
October 1, 


October 8, 42 





*Since this article was prepared for the press the fol- 
lowing authentic information has been received, viz: 
The total receipts into their Treasury, amounted 
$228,927.00 


to 
Of which the city of Philada. contributed 22,123.00 
Also, that the association had under its care 11,088 
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The total number of Deaths by Yellow Fever 
for this city during the present season has been 





in the Eighth mo. 6 
Ninth, 11 
Tenth, 10 
Total, 27 


The first occurring during the week ending 
Ninth mo. 17th, and the last during that ending 
3d inst. 

During these three weeks, reports were rife and 
believed by many that a large number of cases 
of bona fide Yellow Fever were smuggled by Phy- 
sicians and the Board of Health into the weekly 
reports of deaths as Malignant or as Billious. 

The writer disbelieving these rumors, carefully 
preserved the accounts as published, from which 
he gleaned the following totals, viz: 

Malignant Bilious. 

Deaths during Eighth mo., 16 

Ninth, 23 11 
Tenth, l4 14 

The first named class includes various forms 
of Malignant Fever, and not merely that sup- 
posed by many to have been Yellow, and the ac- 
count proves “ Madame Rumor” to have been, 
once more, incorrect in her assertions, although 
it is possible a few of the Malignant did approx- 
imate very closely to the Yellow. 

Rain the present mo. per Pennsylvania Hos 

pital, 3.47 In. 

Mean Temperature, 53.48 Deg. 


Eleventh Month. 


Sth—A few snow flakes—believed to be the 
first of the season. 9th, after a tremendously heavy 


ing 12 or 14 bunches of second crop grapes—a 
great portion of which, though devoid of their 
accustomed sweetness and something smaller in 
size than the first crop, appeared to have fully 
matured. 

25th—Cold enough now—great change in 
weather—twenty-nine degrees in 24 hours, viz: 
from 9 o’clock A. M. yesterday. Thermometer 
55 deg. then and only 26 deg. this morning at 
same time. . 


30th.—The “ Milford Beacon,” states that sev 
eral shad and herring have been caught in that 
neighborhood. 


A Pamphlet has been recently published in 


| New Orleans containing the names of all persons 


who died in that place between the Ist of Fifth 
month and the Ist of the present month, with 
their place of nativity &c., from which it appears 
that the total number who died within the dates 
mentioned, was 12,151; of which 1,102 were 
natives of Lousiana ; 661 of other parts of the 
United States; 3,532 of Ireland; 2,314 of 
Germany; 1,280 of other foreign countries ; and 
3,232 whose place o. Virth is unknown. 

The average temperature of the present month 
(per Penn. Hospital,) has been 47 deg. 9 min. 
which is 4 degrees above the average for the 
last 26 years. ‘The highest temperature during 
the month was 68 deg. and the last 23. Quan- 
tity of rain for the Month 2.32 Inches. 


Twelfth Month. 


9th.—A shad caught at Savannah, said to be 
| the first of “‘¢he scason,”’ it weighed four pounds 
and “was sold for thirty dollars.” (?) 

10th.—Great fire in New York. The exten- 





rain from 10 A. M., until late in the afternoon, | sive establishment of Messrs. Harpers, occupying 
there was an unusually splendid Rainbow about) 10 or 12 buildings; the “ Walton House,” an old 
half past 5} o’clock. 12th, heavy rain in evening | time honored building of Revolutionary memory; 
and night, continuing more or less all next day | the “ Franklin Square Hotel,’ and two other 
and evening with a perfect hurricane in the | buildings destroyed, with four or five other houses 
night. This storm, from various accounts, must | more or less injured. It has been estimated that 
have extended over the country a considerable | the property exposed to the devouring element, 
distance. On the 14th a terrible freshet occur-| belonging to the Harpers alone, including their 
red in Maine tearing up Rail Roads in numer-| ten buildings, 





ous places destroying 20 or 30 Bridges, submerg-| Amounted to about $1,655,000 
ing the lower stories of buildings and drowning| Of which was saved about 450.000 
several persons. _ 

17th—Destructive fire in New York, destroy- 1,205,000 
ing nearly One Million of Dollars worth of} Amount insured “ 250,000 


property. 


. Leaving the net loss nearly a million of dollars. 
Continued mild weather. Picked this morn- 


11th.—It is stated in the Wheeling Argus 
ees that their citizens “ were entertained” with a 
patients, of whom 8146 were discharged cured, leaving | Shower of meteors this morning. They are said 


the number of deaths 2942. to have fallen thick and fast, and that “for a 
They also established three Orphans Asylums, in 


which were received 241 children left totally desti- Sen ee —— ee . Me weg. ae 
tute by the death of their parents. They had also in shaken by & mig ity wind, were & out to rop 
charge of wet-nurses throughout the city, 97 children their stars as an aeronaut to maintain a certain 
at = breast. At the’close of. the epidemic, all m altitude does his ballast.” 

orphans remaining on their hands, were transferr . : 

from the ens Asylums to those regularly es- 19th.—First snow of the season sufficient to 
tablished in the city, and ineach case the sum of $100 | Cover the pavements. 


was transmitted with each child. 2lst.—Disastrous fire in Third below Callow 


hn bw hee 
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hill street. Two lives lost, and several persons 
seriously injured. 

23d.—Terrible blow in night, with a great 
change in temperature. 

28th.—Snow in evening and night, making 
the first sleighing of the season. 

29th.—Coldest day the present winter thus 
far. Mean temp. of extremes, 23.5 deg. 

24th and 25th.—Steamship San Francisco to- 
tally lost, only 36 hours out from New York, 
having on board from 650 to 700 persons, out of 
which it is believed one hundred and seventy- 
five to two hundred were lost* The sufferings 
of the passengers and crew, and the heroic con- 
duct of many of these as well as the deeds of 
daring of those noble men who so earnestly and 
courageously toiled for their rescue, form a thril- 
ling and heart-rending narrative. Sorrowful as 
is this story, the following summary presents a 


still more appalling picture. The present is said | bution and amount of rain. 


to have been an unusually fatal season for ship- 
ping. 

WRECKS AT SEA IN 1853.—The New York 
Times publishes a list of the vessels and lives lost 


at sea during the year 1853, which presents the 
following summary: 





Total lives lost, (33 vessels), 1,899 
Add estimmate for coasting vessels, Xe. 25 
Aggregate mortality, 1,924 


Number of sea vessels lost during the year, 110 
Fishing smacks destroyed in gales, 20 





Total number of vessels destroyed 130 

The San Francisco owed her wreck chiefly to 
the inefficiency of herengines. The Staffordshire 
struck a rock at night. ‘The Pacific steamships 
S. S. Lewis, Independence and Tennessee, 
grounded and went to pieces—the Independence 
first running aground aad then burning to the 
water's edge. 

DisasTERS ON THE LAKES IN 1853.—A late 
number of the Buffalo Express contains a detail- 
ed statement of the disasters on the lakes during 
the year which has just gone by. The lives lost 
amounted to 81—the property to $874,243. 

Of the two hundred and sixty-six disasters 
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number of wrecks on the coast, and the seas ad- 

| jacent thereto, during the year 1853, of which 

''the following is a summary: Totally wrecked 
500; totally lost in collision, 33; damaged se- 
riously, and had to discharge, 558 ; damaged se- 
riously in collision, 25; total, 1115. The total 
loss of life as far as it has been ascertained, 
amounts to 920. 


31st.—Rain for the month per Pennsylvania 


Hospital, 2.16 inches. 
Highest temp. during the month, 50 deg 
Lowest “ 6 ‘“ 15 « 


RAIN IN THE UNITED States.—A paper sub- 
| mitted to the Association for the Advancement 
| of Science, by Prof. Blodget, of the Smithsonian 
| Institute, states the following interesting facts : 

The portion of the Continent east of the Rocky 
Mountains differs essentially from the western 
portion and from Europe, in regard to the distri- 
Its fall is symme- 
| trical and general, not irregular and local, 

The actual amount annually falling, is greater 

in low countries, and decreases with the elevation. 

It is greater in the Mississippi valley than on 
‘the Atlantic coast in the same latitude by about 

one-eighth. 

It is less in the Alleghanies than on the At- 
lantic coast, in the same latitudes by about one- 
eighth. 

The law of distribution is deduced as one of 
| Yegular decrease in amount with decrease in 
| temperature, whether that decrease of tempera- 

ture is due to increased elevation or higher lati- 
tude. 

The sources of supply of moisture, are consid- 
| ered as lying beyond the surface atmosphere. 


| 
| 





MORTALITY. 

Population. 
Tn Philadelphia, 9750 409,000 
| “ New York, 21897 515,000 
| “ Brooklyn, (about) 3500 97,000 
| Being a ratio for Philadelphia of 1 in 42 
}  «& 6 New York 1 “ 283 
; « 6 Brooklyn 1 ¢ & 


| The principal causes of death in Philadel- 
phia were consumption, 1246; convulsions, 543; 
| cholera infantum, 399; dysentery, 369 ; scarlet 


there detailed, nineteen occurred in April, thirty fever, 388; typhus and typhoid fevers, 363; yel- 
in May, seventeen in June, eleven in July, twen- | low and malignant fever, 170; inflammation of the 
ty-eight in August, thirty in September, thirty- | lungs, 339, small pox, 64. The total number of 





nine in October, eighty in November, and twelve 
in December. Six steamers, two propellers, and 
thirty sailing vessels have gone out of existence 
entirely. The number of accidents exceeds those 
of the previous year by thirty-seven, while the 
loss of property is less by 118,516 dollars. 
WRECKS ON THE EnGtisH Coast.—A Par- 
liamentary return has just been issued, of the 


*This estimate is supposed to include all who sub- 
sequently died on board the vessels, after having been 
rescued from death by drowning, as subsequent ac- 
counts give the number as 150. 


deaths, compared with the population, taking it 
| at the lowest computation, 400,000, is about the 
ratio of one to every forty-one of the inhabitants 
annually, more favorable than any other large 
| city in the United States; but still not so favor- 
_able asin London, with all its destitution, vice, 
rn other prolific sources of disease. Why is 
this ? 

In Camden, N. J., there were during the year 
107 marriages, 509 births, and 200 deaths. 

From an interesting account compiled by Dr, 
Wilson Jewell the following information is elici- 
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ted. In 1853, Consumption of tne lungs carried 
away 1246—or 1 out of every 7}. It does not 
appear to confine its ravages to any one particu- 
lar period of the year, nor is any decade of life 
exempt from its attack. According tu the record 
both infancy and old age come within its range. 
Seventeen deaths under one year of age are 
charged to its account, while four, over eighty, 
have been caused by its resistless power. As 
heretofore observed, its seeks its prey at the most 
interesting period of human existence, between 
twenty and thirty. During 1853, it carried off 
in this decade 403, nearly one-third of the whole 
number recorded. The excess of deaths was 
among females. 

The annexed table furnishes a synopsis of the 
diseases which have been most fatal, and hence 
most prevalent for six consecutive years in this 
city : 

1848 1849 1850 1851 1852 1853 


Cholera’Infantum, 454 682 505 397 329 388 
Consumption of Lungs, 965 939 907 881 1204 1246 
Congestion of the Brain, 8 91 97 130 120 172 
Convulsions, $01 415 444 479 499 543 
Croup, 77 130 143 180 208 303 
Diarrhea, 122 225 208 157 156 130 
Dropsy of the Brain, 220 237 283 245 247 192 
Dysentery, 315 578 421 401 5858 79 
Inflammation of Brain, 186 198 218 202 258 157 

“ Bronchia, 172 169 191 175 208 197 

= Lungs, 265 273 352 352 444 5353 
Marasmus, 237 264 217 255 354 376 
Scarlet Fever, 172 242 439 400 423 391 
Small Pox, 100 152 40 216 ta 52 

-M.§ 


(To be continued ) 


- 


VARIETIES. 


Grass Skeps Proper ror a Lawn.—Mr. Editor: 
I have no knowledge of the grass called Borden’s, 
or where the real Kentucky blue grass can be ob- 


tained. A “subscriber” is reminded, that the bes: | 


kind of grass for lawns, is, according to the books, 


the hard Fescue (Festuca durinscula,) one of the |’ 


best of the dwarf sorts of grasses, and grateful to 
all cattle. It is in England present in most good 
meadows and pastures. The smooth Fescue (Fes- 
tuca glabia) greatly resembles the hard Fescue, and 
may be considered equally desirable as a pasture 


and Jawn grass. The sheep’s Fescue (Festuca } 
| Selected expressly to suit the wants of Friends and 


Ovina) is one of the principal pasture grasses for in- 
ferior soils and upland situations. The Alpine 
meadow-grass (Pow Alpina) is also well adapted for 
hilly parks or lawns. ‘These, I presume, can be 
obtained at the best seed stores, where would be 
the most likely places to obtain them pure and true 
. character.—Correspondent of the Boston Cultiva- 
or. 


Naturat Gas.—As is very generally known 
our village has for a long time been lighted by 
natural gas which issues at certain places sponta- 
neously from fissures in the underlaying strata of 
rock. The supply, however, has hitherto proved 
insufficient for the demand. On Thursday after- 
noon last, while a workman was engaged in drilling 
for a further supply of water in the well at the John- 
son House, a fissure was reached,from which, on the 
withdrawal of the drill, a large and constant current 
of gas issued, with much force, through the water. 
Upon placing a funnel over the jet and applying a 
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to the top of the well, near twenty feet, and burn- 
ing the man severely. = to the present time, the 
gas continues to issue unfailingly, and it is the in- 
tention of the proprietors of the hotel to apply it to 
immediate use in lighting their building.— Fredonia 
Censor. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anv Meat.—There is little demand for 
Flour for export; standard brands are freely-offered 
at 7 75 without finding buyers. Sales for city 
consumption within the range of $7 75 a $8 50, 
for common and extra brands. Rye Flour and 
Corn Meal are dull. Last sales of the former at 
$5 50. Salesof Corn Meal at $3 75. 

Grain.—Wheat is in limited supply and quite 
duli—sales at $1 80 for red, and St 90 for white. 
Rye is selling-at $1 per bushel. Corn is dull— 
small sales at 78 a80cts. afloat. Oats are inactive. 
Last sales of Southern at 45 cents, and Pennsyl- 
vania at 48 a 50 cts. 





XRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual! branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. , A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
| tifie subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
| trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
| vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 


For further particulars address the Principal, Ercil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 











FRIENDS’ 


| CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
S. E. Corner of Eighth and Arch Streets, 


Has constantly on hand 


DRY GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


plain persons generally. 
PRICES LOW. 
Ist mo. 21—tf. 


\ ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teacher s 
‘Y for two Schools, situated within the limits of 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened, 
A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 
mittee, which may be considerably increased by 
pay scholars. 

They are in the neighborhood of Friends, of whom 
board can be had on reasonable terms. 

Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Canden, Delaware, 
or to WM. W. MOORE, 77, Filbert street, Phila- 
delphia. Third mo. 1th. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Merchant ab. 4th st. 
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